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BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


“ Come, George! come, my little son,” said 
Mrs. Hope to her sleeping boy, one bright 
morning in June, laying her hand upon him, 
and endeavoring to awake him. 

George roused up for a moment, and then 
fell off again to sleep. He felt heavy and 
dull. 

“Come, George!” urged his mother, again 
disturbing him. “Emily is up and dressed for 
u walk. And the sun is up, too.” 

This time the little boy opened his eyes, 
rubbed them, stretched himself, half arose from 
his pillow, and then sunk down again and went 
to sleep. 

“ A little more sleep and a little more slum- 
ber,” said Mrs. Hope, smiling. “ Ah, George! 
I’m afraid you will be a sad sluggard. Come! 
come! this will never do!” and she shook him 
harder than before. 

“Don’t you see, George, that your sister is 
all dressed, and that the sun is streaming in at 
the window ?” she continued, as her boy start- 
ed up quickly. “Come, be quick now, or every 
bright dew-drop will be kissed from the leaves 
und blossoms before we can get into the 
fields.” 

“T don’t care about going, mother,” replied 
George, sinking back upon his pillow. “ You 
und Emily can gothis time. To-morrow morn- 
ing I will go with you.” 

“ And to morrow morning you will feel just 
as dull and sluggish as you do now. No, no, 
George; now is the time. So, come, rouse 
yourself up, and don’t keep us waiting for you 
«ny longer.” 

As the mother said this, she lifted her little 
hoy from his bed, and, seating him on her lap, 
first of all washed his face in a basin of cool, 
clean water. This made him as bright as a 
new dollar. In a little while he was all ready 
for the walk; and then mother, George, and 
Emily, accompanied with gay little Fido, who 
went barking before them, started off for their 
morning walk. 

“ An’t you glad, now, that you got up to go 
with us, George ? ” asked Emily, as they tripped 
tlong, and drank in the pure morning air. 

_ “O, yes. I would n’t be in that warm bed, 
feeling es dull as I did, for anything. I’m so 
glad that mother made me get up.” 

“Tt was because I knew what was best for 
you, my son, that I made you get up. I knew 
‘hat the fresh morning air would not only be 
good for you, but that when you once breathed 
it, and exercised in it, you would feel like a 
new person,” 


“O, see that beautiful butterfly!” Emily 








exclaimed, pausing near a sweet-briar 
bush, upon one of the delicate blossoms 
of which reposed a large butterfly, with 
wings glowing in colors the richest and 
most varied, gently fanning the pure air. 

“Shall I catch it, mother?” eagerly 
asked George, taking off his cap, and be- 
ginning to move stealthily towards the 
sweet-briar bush. 

“No, my child,” said Mrs. Hope, laying 
her-hand gently on the boy’s arm, and de- 
taining him. 

“But, mother, it is such a beautiful 
one, I should like to take it home and 
show it to father.” 

“And what do you think your father 
= would ssy, if you were to take him that 
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“He would call it very pretty, I am 

sure, and say I was a good boy for bring- 
ing it to him.” 
“No, George,” replied his mother. “He 
would more probably say,—‘ George, my dear 
boy, I am grieved that you have crushed and 
soiled and hurt this pretty creature. See, how 
the beautiful colors have already faded from its 
wings! See, how it droops in my hand, unable 
to fly as it did a little while ago from flower to 
flower, a gay and happy thing. You were 
wrong, my dear boy, to have touched so deli- 
cate a creature, born only for the sunshine and 
the flowers, and too fragile to be handled by 
anything ruder than a summer breeze.’” 

“ But [ would n’t hurt it, mother.” 

“You could not possibly touch it, my dear, 
without hurting the delicate thing. Your little 
fingers, that to my hands are soft and smooth, 
would be so rough to the wings of a butterfly, 
as to rasp off the rich painting that adorns 
them, and even to crush their delicate frame- 
work. And [ am sure my boy would not wish 
to hurt any of God’s creatures.” 

“©, no, mother! I wouldn’t hurt that but- 
terfly for the world. But see, it has risen up 
from the flower, and now away it goes, floating 
along like a pretty blossom with wings. And 
there goes Fido, barking after it. Foolish dog! 
You can’t catch the pretty butterfly.” 

“See, mother, here is a bee, right in the 
middle of this large flower,” said George, look- 
ing up into his mother’s face with a glow of 
pleasure upon his own. “ He is getting honey, 
is he not?” 

“ Yes, dear. The bee is a very industrious lit- 

tle creature, and when the blossoms are out he 
is up with the sun, and works all through the 
day, busily engaged in procuring honey for his 
winter’s store. You never find him asleep after 
the sun is risen, as my little boy was this morn- 
ing.” 
“ But then, mother,” said George, as they 
all walked on, and left the bee and the sweet 
briar bush, “I don’t have to gather honey as 
the bee does. I am a little boy, and don’t have 
to work to lay up bread for the winter.” 

“ Can’t you teach your brother a better les- 
son than that, Emily 2” said Mrs. Hope, turning 
to her little girlk “Don’t you remember the 
talk we had yesterday about the use of learn- 
ing, and how necessary it was for us, like the 
bee in spring and summer, to lay up a store of 
knowledge in our minds, against the winter of 
old age ?” 

“© O, yes, mother, I remember that I said, just 
as George did just now, that it wasn’t as nec- 
essary for me to work as the bee, for I had kind 
parents who provided everything for me. And 
then you told me that I had been made very 
different from the bee ; that the bee had nota 
mind as I had; and, therefore, that it only re- 
quired food to supply the natural wants of its 





body, which food it industricusly obtained and 
stored up in the season when it could be found. 
You then told me that I had a spiritual body 
as well as a natural body, and that my spiritual 
body required food as well as my natural body ; 
that to learn about everything that my parents 
and teachers wished me to learn about, was the 
way to store up food for this spiritual body, 
which would require more and more food, the 
older I grew; and that, at last, when I became 
very old—when the winter of life came, I 
would not be able to store up food as in early 
life, but would have to live upon that already 
laid by.” 

By this time the mother and her children had 
extended their morning walk as far as was in- 
tended, and then they turned their steps to- 
wards home. In passing the swect-briar bush, 
the bee and the butterfly were recalled to the 
minds of the children; and George said, that 
whenever he passed that bush he should re- 
member that his fingers were too rough for 
a butterfly’s wings; and that, like the bee, he 
must diligently store up food for the mind, in 
early years, that he might have a full supply 
when the winter of old age should come upon 
him. 

At the breakfast table they met their father, 
and George told him all about what they had 
seen, and what their mother had said to them, 
and how determined he was to be like the dili- 
gent bee. 








Benevolence. 


ORIGINAL. 
MORNINGS AND EVENINGS. 
NO. litt. 

Lucy Templeton, a little friend from the city, 
was staying a few days with me, and we went 
fora walk one pleasant evening. Lucy was 
delighted with the lilacs and saringas in the 
yards, and with the peonies and other br®iant 
flowers in the gardens, and uttered many an 
exclamation as we walked on. At length we 
turned into a lane which had fewer flowers, 
but was as green as fresh-growing grass could 
possibly make it. Lucy now occupied herself 
in watching the western sky, and observing 
how rapidly the clouds changed from glory to 
glory. I repeated the following lines : 

“The glorious sun has sunk to rest 
But twilight lingers still ; 

And beautiful as dreams of heaven 
*Tis slumbering on the hill.” 

By this time we had reached Mrs. Lee’s, 
where I wished to eall. It was an old-fash- 
ioned yellow house standing far back from the 
road on a gentle slope. All was quiet around 
it: all silent within. We stopped a moment in 
the little portico and then I stepped into the 
entry and tapped gently at the inside door. As 
I expected, a voice said, “Come in,” and we 
entered. There was old Mrs. Lee sitting in a 
stuffed rocking chair. She had ona dark dress, 
a cap of snowy whiteness, beneath which her 
soft gray locks were smoothly laid back. Her 
face was wrinkled with age, but still there was 
a pleasant expression on it, though close obser- 
vation could have shown something peculiar 
about it. 

She returned my salutation without rising, 
but with a bright sinile. 

“T have brought a little friend to see you, 
Mrs. Lee. Lucy Templeton from New York.” 

Mrs, Lee extended her hand, and drew the 
timid child toward her. She passed her hand 
gently over her curling locks, and little bare, 
fat arms. 





“T am sure, Lucy, you are fair and delicate 
and that you have curling, silky hair, but I can- 
not see whether it is light or dark. I cannot 
see you, for I am blind, and shall never look on 
the face of a little child again. [ sit in the 
dark day and night, summer and winter: but 
you can see everything with your young eyes, 
and I hope you enjoy staying in our little vil- 
lage.” Lucy drew back with a feeling of awe 
from the blind woman, and was silent. 

“Tucy does enjoy her visit very much” I 
said, “the flowers and green grass are quite a 
novelty to her, and it is so very beautiful to- 
night, I cannot help wishing you could look 
out, and see the lovely landscape from your 
window, yourself, Mrs. Lee.” 

“Ohl do see it,” said Mrs. Lee. “I have 
to look within now, instead of without; there 
I find a picture of every feature of it indelibly 
engraven on my mind. I used to sit by that 
window a great deal, and watch the changes 
that passed over the mountains and meadows. 
I did not know then, I was drawing on my soul 
pictures to look at many long years afterward, 
but so it was; and now I can see where every 
tree and flower-bush stand; and when I smell 
the lilacs and the clover blossoms. I know just 
how they look. I know exactly where the 
shadows fall at sun set along the grass, and 
across the path; I know every outline of the 
hills, and which peaks are buried in shadow, 
and which are bright with sunlight ; and when 
darkness gathers over them all, I can see the 
stars come out by thousands on the deep clear 
sky, and I know just how they trinkle and glow 
there. I cannot look out, but I look in, and see 
all these beautiful pictures, which memory has 
kept there. It is not as if I had been born 
blind.” 

“T have been told,” [ said, “that the most 
perfect discriptions of scenery have been writ- 
ten from memory, and not from sight; and it 
seems therefore, as if these pictures were more 
vivid even, than the first perceptions are. It is 
a wonderful provision of our nature, and must 
give you many beautiful things to see, now 
your eyes are closed.” 

“Oh yes indeed!” said Mrs. Lee, “and I 
often feel that few enjoy more thanI do. The 
voice of the birds, the whispering of the wind 
through the leaves, the stirring of the branches, 
the soft humming of the insects, all are heard 
now, much more distinctly than when I could 
see. Not a note is lost, and my heart is some- 
times thrilled with a kind of rapture as I listen 
to all these sweet sounds. I dare say. little 
Lucy thinks it is a sad thing to be blind, and 
yet | have known happier hours since 1. was 
“the old, blind woman,” than I ever knew be- 
fore. The Savior seems nearcr, and his words 
more precious to me since the world is shut 
out. And, I have many. earthly enjoyments 
too. Friends are very kind, and I find little 
Laura is a treasure to me. Her light step and 
gentle voice are the delight of my life.” 

I knew Laura Neale well. She was no rela. 
tion to Mrs. Lee, but was a daughter of the 
person who lived in the other part of the 
house, and had devoted herself to this aged 
woman as few young girls would. Mrs. Lee 
had never seen her, for she was blind before 
Laura came there, but she used to say, she 
“knew Laura was beautiful; she had a picture 
of her in her mind.” Now Laura was a very 
plain child, with dark complexion, and low 
forehead, but she was a tidy, quiet-looking girl, 
with very sweet manners and affectionate heart. 
When Mrs. Lee felt able to. walk in the yard, 
Laura carefully guided her steps, and removed 
every obstacle from the path ; whenshe dropped 
a stitch in her knitting, Laura took it up; not 
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fretfully, but with a patient smile, and pleasant 
word. When Mrs. pace head ached, she did 
not go about the house slamming the doors 
thoughtlessly, and screaming and shouting in 
the yard; but she would sit down on a little 
stool by her side, and read a Chapter from the 
Bible, or some sweet hymn, or a story from her 
Sunday School book. No wonder the picture 
of Laura Neale in Mrs. Lee’s mind was beau- 
tiful. While we were speaking of her, Laura 
came in. “Do you think I have been gone a 
great while, Grandma ?” exclaimed she. “I 
wanted to get some of these beautiful honey- 
suckles for you so much, and it took me out of 
the way farther than I thought for. Oh, are 
they not beautiful ?” said she bringing them to 
me. She gave me one large branch, and Lucy 
another ; but the brightest and finest were re- 
served for “ Grandma.” 

“ Oh how sweet!” said Mrs. Lee. “It makes 
me think of the time when I used to run about 
in the woods, and gather them.” 

She broke off a branch, and asked Mary to 
place the remainder in a vase, that their fra- 

ce might be preserved to cheer her room 
for many days to come. It was getting dark 
and dewy, and we bade Mrs. Lee and Laura 
good-night, and returned home. Aunt Fanny. 





Narrative. 


FRANK ALLEN. 


I had never seen so small a house, and, as I 
looked around, [ thought it the neatest I had 
ever seen. The little cupboard was as white as 
the driven snow, and the great pewter platter 
might have easily been mistaken for a large 
mirror, it was so bright. 

“ Grandmother,” said Frank, “shall I go and 
gather some raspberries for tea?” 

* You had better get rested first, my dear,” 
said she. 

“I am not tired,” said he, taking a shining 
tin pail from the cupboard, and going out, fol- 
lowed by Johnny. 

“Frank is a great help to you?” said Mrs. 
Bloom. 








mended very much, but so neatly, that I thought 
they looked better than new ones. 

In a few minutes tea was announced. As 
we gathered round the table, Madam Allen in- 
voked the blessing of God, while little Frank 
devoutly covered his face with his hand. 

That evening, as we walked home in the 
quiet twilight, Mrs. Bloom told me how Frank’s 
father had come among them,—had built the 
pretty house on the hill, and opened a store ; 
and every one said he was the fairest trader at 
Willow-pond. And after he got settled, and 
brought his fair young wife and his mother, no 
family was more beloved than that of the Al- 
lens. It was Mr. Allen that had “ started” the 
Sabbath school, and purchased the library ; and 
people said they could not get along without 
him. But they were soon obliged to, for, in 
less than two years from the time he settled 
with them, he was drowned in Willow-pond, 
while trying to rescue a drunken man; and 
then his delicate wife drooped daily : and when, 
in three months, his grave was again opened, 
and she was laid by his side, all the neighbors 
said she died of a broken heart. 

Thus the old lady was left with their help- 
less infant. Enough was left of their property 
to build the little house in the hollow. Thither 
she removed with little Frank, firmly leaning 
on the Rock of ages. 

I remained with my friends until winter, and 
spent many pleasant hours with Madam Allen 
and her grandson; and [ trust my heart was 
made better by the pious counsel of the old 
lady. 

















SHorality. 


THE TWO SCHOOL-MATES. 


My younger ¢ were spent in a little school 
district within a 

Connecticut. There lived upon the banks of 
the gentle river that flowed through the vale 
two boys, who were very intimate at school and 
elsewhere ; their names were Charles and Hen- 








«© yes,” said the old lady ; “God has blest ry ; the parents of each of them owned a small 


me wonderfully in that child! When my son 
and his wife were taken away, leaving me 
alone, with that infant boy only two years old, 
I hardly knew how I was to get along; but I 
gave it all up to the Lord, and I have found his 
promises verified,—‘ bread has been given us ; 
our waters have been sure.’ Every one has 
been kind to me and that dear child; and I 
daily pray to God to bless my neighbors, and 
reward them for their kindness to us. Frank is 
now our only support; but we want for nothing, 
—we have all that this earth can give, and 
‘ God besides.’ ” 


farm. Their “little lovely dwellings” were 
shaded by the elm, the maple, and the button- 
wood ; while the woodbine and grape vine hung 
gracefully about the windows, the latter yield- 
ing its delicious fruit in its proper season; the 
apple and peach trees, and the lilac, when in 
bloom, 
“ Winnow’d their fragrance round the smiling 
land.” 
Theirs truly were the homes of comfort and 
happiness, 
n 1840 these two boys were thirteen years 
of age. In September of that year a great po- 


Madam Allen here wiped the tears that were | litical mass meeting was held in Norwich ; no- 


running down her cheeks, and arose to prepare 
tea. 


tic®had been given some time previous that 
the distinguished statesman, Daniel Webster, 


My heart was very full, but somehow I felt | would be present, and address the people on 
ashamed that Mrs. Bloom should witness my | that occasion. Maultitudes poured into the city 
emotion, and I got up and walked to’the win-jon that day from miles around; Charles and 


dow, where two pretty kittens lay stretched in 
the sun. 


Bloom remarked that those kittens had quite a the numerous bands, the long processions, the 


history. 
“Frank,” said she, “was one day 


near the pond, when he heard a great shouting | and hear in their peaceful valley. They dined 


of boys, and going nearer to find out the cause, | at a tavern. 

i Robert snd James Butterfield, 
each with a long string, and a kitten tied to the 
The cruel boys would throw them far 
into the deep waters, and then watch their strug- | manly courage to say, JVo. 


he discovere 
ends. 


gles to regain the shore. They had drawn to- 
gether a dozen of boys to witness their cruelty, 


ertile valley in the State of 


Henry were among the number ; the handsome | be found.—Cin. Nonp. 
I stooped to caress them, when Mrs.| banners and painted devices, the music from 


loud hurrahs, and the drunkenness, were what 
assing | these two boys had not been accustomed to see 


After dinner Henry went into the 
bar-room, where many people were drinking 
and carousing; some one in that apartment | day evening came upon us. 
asked him to “take a drink,” he had not the| dered, we were welcomed by a pious father and 
He partook of the | mother, whose children had all left them and 


Ragman. True, his snowy duck pants ear at bs his excessive use of intoxicating drinks. 
e 


has gone down 


“To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonor’d, and unsung.” 

Let us now look at Charles’s course. He 
was industrious and frugal in his youthful days, 
he loved the cause of temperance, and became 
also an humble scholar in the Sabbath school. 
Under its teachings he experienced a change of 
heart, and made an open profession of religion ; 
he afterward studied for the ministry, and is 
now an able advocate for the Redeemer’s cause 
—a faithful watchman upon the walls of Zion, 
preaching to his dying fellow-men righteous- 
ness, temperance, and a judgment to come. 
Children, take warning by the awful example 
of Henry; learn to resist temptation, and to 
shun the first approach of sin; if you would 
not become sots, beware of the “ first glass ;” 
remember that “no drunkard shall inherit the 
kingdom of heaven.” Remember that you are 
now forming habits which will “grow with 
your growth, and strengthen with your strength” 
—habits by which you will either become val- 
uable citizens, or the dregs and offscouring of 
society. Charles and Henry began life with 
equal prospects—the one is an ornament to the 
Christian world, the other is remembered only 
to perpetuate his disgrace. Truly has the poet 
written— 

“ Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 


North Easton, August, 1851. D.C. L 
[Sunday School Advocate. 


INSPIRING ANECDOTE. 


We read in a foreign journal, recently, a re- 
view of the life and writings of Condorcet, who 
was one of the greatest men that France has 
produced. He was one of the revolutionists of 
1793; but it was not more safe, during the 
reign of terror, to be even a revolutionist. One 
government was overthrown after another, and 
the friends of each demolished assembly were 
sent to the guillotine. 

Condorcet was one of the proscribed revolu- 
tionists, and he lived at the house of Madame 
Venet. An act was passed by the Convention, 
prescribing death as a punishment of any one 
who should harbor any man charged with politi- 
cal offences. On the passage of this act, Con- 
dorcet addressed Madame Venet as follows : 

“ Madame, I am sensible of your many kind- 
nesses to me; and the more I esteem your 
goodness, the more I am under the obligation 
of an honest man, not to abuse it. The Con- 
vention has proscribed all who shall harbor a 
political offender, and should I be found in your 
house, you will meet the fate that is denounced 
against me. I must leave your house.” 

To this, Madame Venet replied, in language 
that stirs the blood of every true spirit,— 

“The Convention may put you out of the 
pale of the law, but it cannot put you out of 
the pale of humanity.” 

Search the records of greatness, and a nobler 
sentiment, more beautifully expressed, cannot 











Religion. 
THE YOUNGEST SON. 


We were delayed in our journey, and Satur- 
As Providence or- 








intoxicating draught: it was his first glass/| settled in the world, except their youngest son, 
How much to be regretted that it was not his|aged nineteen, who remained as the staff of 





when Frank rushed in the midst, and, as they 
said, ‘began his preaching.’ But preaching 
did not avail. It was only by emptying his 
kets of his little store of small ones that 
e was enabled to bear off the poor half- 
drowned animals, amid the jeers and scoffs of 
these wicked boys. But he will get his money 
again, with interest. The doctor’s lady has 
promised him half a dollar for one, when she 
returns from her journey ; and I shall take the 
other, at the same price.” 

Just then, Frank and Johnny came in with 
their pail of nice, crimson raspberries; and as 
he then stood by the cupboard, picking them 
over, I observed how much Frank resembled 
his grandmother, having the same large, clear 
eye, the same broad, open brow, and the be- 
nevolent smile playing around the mouth. I 
wondered how young Butterfield could call him 


Charles and Henry went to their homes | their old age, and for whose salvation the moth- 
that night, the former an honest sober youth—jer continually offered her agonizing prayer. 
the latter having taken the first step toward a| He knew his duty, but urged that he should 
drunkard’s grave! 

In vain did his parents chide him for his mis- 
demeanor ; for later in the fall he attended a| stool of sovereign mercy. 
regimental training, and there again “ put the| when leaving for public worship, I felt an inex- 
bottle to his lips.” When Henry was seven-| pressible desire to give the young man a tract 
teen years of age his father died; it then de- | from a basket with which I was supplied; and 
volved upon him to manage and cultivate the | the first that appeared was the two-leaved tract, 
well for a while; but| ‘Don’t put it off,” 
gradually acquired for|and was evidently moved. An arrow had 
ardent spirits must be satiated. He persisted | pierced through “the joints of the harness ;” 
in a career of dissipation, and became embar-| and as he afterwards said, his old refuge from 
rassed in debt. The little farm had to be sold | that moment failed him. He attended meeting, 
—his mother driven from her long-cherished | and returned to peruse the tract, every word of 
home, to subsist on the cold charities of the | which went to his soul. 
world—and a few weeks ago Henry’s existence | looked into his Bible, in which he laid the pre- 
was brought to a close by a disease produced | cious leaf which had proved to him such a 


farm, which he did ve 
the thirst which he ha 





have a more “convenient season.” 
In family prayer his case was laid at the foot- 
In the morning, 








He read aloud the title, 


With new interest he 


messenger of mercy, requesting that it might 
always remain there. Great was his agony 
lest he had “ put it off” too long; but a reperu- 
sal of the tract made him urge his plea the 
stronger, and while reading those encouraging 
words, “ Him that cometh to me, I will in no 
wise cast out,” light from on high broke upon 
his mind. His mother felt that indeed salva. 
tion had come to her house, that her son who 
was dead, now began to live. He gave the 
most decided evidence that he was born of the 
Spirit. “ Don’t put it off” was his faithful ad- 
monition to those who were without Christ. 
When I some time afterwards called on the 
family, I found the weeping mother bereaved of 
her son. She showed me the tract, and blessed 
God that our visit had been instrumental in 
bringing her child to a saving knowledge of 
Christ.—American Messenger. M. P. G. 


THE LOST BANK-NOTE. 


Mr. A—— was an irreligious man, nearly 
sixty years of age. He had long neglected the 
house of God, and indulged in the use of pro- 
fane language. One day last winter, he lost a 
bank-note in his barn. He sought forit several 
times, but did not find it. At length he said to 
himself, “That note is in the barn, and J will 
search for it till I find it.” Accordingly he 
went to the barn, and carefully moved straw 
and hay, hour after hour, till he found the note. 
He had told me, two months before, that he 
knew that his soul was not right with God, and 
he intended to live a better life, and seek salva- 
tion. His anxiety increased. A few weeks 
after he lost the note, he sat by the fire musing 
on the state of his soul, when he turned to his 
wife and asked, “* What must one do to become 
a Christian?” “ You must seek for it,” she re- 
plied, “ as you sought for the bank-note.” She 
said no more. It was “a word fitly spoken.” 
He tried to follow the direction, and thinks that, 
through the grace and mercy of Christ, he 
found the “pearl of great price,” and rejoices 
in hope of the glory of God. 

There is a treasure for you, reader, precious 
beyond the power of words or figures to ex- 
press. There is salvation and heaven for you, 
and eternal glory, if you will seek it with all 
your heart, believing that it can be found, and 
resolved to find it. If you have not sought it 
thus, you have disparaged it, treating it as if it 





were not worth such earnest regard. P. 0. 
(American Messenger. 
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ANECDOTE OF FLAVEL. 


The excellent Mr. Flavel, when minister at 
Dartmouth, preached from the words, “ If any 
man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be 
Anathema, Maran-atha;” that is, accursed. 
The discourse was unusually solemn, particu- 
larly the explanation of the curse. At the con- 
clusion, when Mr. Flavel was about to pro- 
nounce the blessing, he paused and said, “ How 
shall I bless this whole assembly, when every 
person in it who loves not the Lord Jesus is 
Anathema, Maran-atha?” The solemnity of 
this address iy | affected the audience. In 
the congregation there was a lad named Luke 
Short, about fifteen years old, and a native of 
Dartmouth. Soon after, he went to sea, and 
sailed to America, where he passed the rest of 
his life. He lived till he was “a sinner a hun- 
dred years old,” and ready to die “ accursed.” 
One day his memory fixed on Mr. Flavel’s ser- 
mon. The earnestness of the minister, the 
truths spoken, the effect on the people, all came 
fresh to his mind. He felt that he had not 
loved the Lord Jesus; he feared the dreadful 
curse; he was deeply convinced of sin; and he 
was brought to “ the blood of sprinkling.” He 
lived to give the most satisfactory evidence that 
he had been “ born again.” —Am. Messenger. 














Nursery. 
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— HOW TO DO GOOD. 


Ts any little girl who reads this paper wol- 
dering how a child can do good? I can tell 
you one way, which I learned from the story of 
one of the sweetest little girls I ever knew. A 
minister told me that when he was preaching 
to a new congregation, he was struck by the 
attention of a lovely child whose eye was fixe 








upon his lips, except now and then when she 
looked under her mother’s bonnet with a smile, 
as if something pleased her. The next Sab- 
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bath he found her in the same spot, ready to 
catch every word of his sermon; and he was 
so delighted with her apparent desire “ to hear 
of heaven, and learn the way,” that he waited 
at the close of service to tell her mother how it 

tified him to have such an interested listener. 
From the mother he learned, that this little girl 
had no pleasure equal to that of going to church 
and treasuring up the sermon for an old and in- 
firm grandmother, to whom every Sabbath she 
‘carried so much instruction, that the poor wo- 
man would say it was almost as good as going 
to church herself. 

Was not this a very pleasant and a very easy 
way of “doing good?” Is there any child 
who cannot do as much good, if she will? 
Have not each of you some sick friend, some 
infirm friend, or some old friend deprived of the 
privilege of going to the house of God, to whom 
you might carry the sermon you hear, if you 
would only take the pains to remember it? 
Will you not try, on the next Sabbath, and see 
how much you can remember? If you will 
hear all the minister says, you will find, as that 
good little girl did, a great deal to do the young 
good, as well as an old grandmother. You will 
not only be in the way of doing good, but you 
will be getting good. You will not only be 
making others happy, but increasing your own 
happiness—for the way to be happy is to be 
good; and then you will be kept from the great 
sin of wasting in idle thoughts the precious 
hours you spend in the worship of God. Oh 
my dear child, how you would shudder, did you 
realize your wickedness in thinking so much 
more of every thing else, when you are in 
God’s house, than you do of him. It is because 
you are thoughtless, that you lose so many op- 
portunities of growing wiser and better, and 
of knowing “ how to do good.’? Only think for 
yourself, and you will soon possess the secret 
of “doing good.” 








Descriptive. 


BOSTON AS SEEN BY ASTRANGER. 


A correspondent of the ational Intelligen- 
cer writes from this city, under a recent date,— 

Boston should no longer be called the “ City 
of Notions,” but the City of Railroads. It is 
the terminus of more railroads than any other 
spot in the country. It is far ahead of any 
other place in the country, in the number, ex- 
tent, and costliness of its railroad depots and 
freight houses. Boston enterprise and Boston 
capital have reached almost every point of New 
England with these modern highways, and she 
would not be long in reaching Old England in 
the same manner if some Yankee would only 
invent a method of grading the ocean and lay- 
ing the rails on the water. She has now two 
railroads to Maine, and quite a number to New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island. She has three or four different rail- 
road routes to reach the city of New York, but 
that is not enough, and she is now planning for 
another, a little more direct and shorter than 
the existing lines. This is to take the shortest 
cut through the country from Boston, to New 
Haven, and there unite with the New Haven 
and New York road. This line from Boston to 
New Haven will require about a hundred miles 
of new road to be built, the cost of which is 
estimated at about three millions of dollars. 
No matter what it is to cost, if the plan is fea- 
sible and an hour is to be gained in time be- 
tween Boston and New York, the capital will 
be forthcoming. 
_ Boston has another grand project under way 
m connection with her railroads, and that is the 
construction of an immense freight depot in 
East Boston, to be used in common by all the 
railroads which come into Boston. All the 
lines are to be connected with this depot by a 
circular road round the city, leading from Rox- 
bury through Brookline, Cambridge, Charles- 
town, and Chelsea, to East Boston. The depot 
will be at the water side, with piers and wharves 
for the accommodation of shipping, so that all 
the railroads can send their freight cars directly 
to the vessel’s side, and load and unload their 
freight without the delay and trouble and ex- 
pense of cartage. 

Ihave made the journey to the top of the 
Bunker Hill monument. It is a tiresome walk, 
but one that well pays for the labor. I think it 
would be difficult to find:a position where one 
could overlook a greater number of happy 
homes, and the view is full of variety and beau- 





ty. To say nothing of the rich and compact 
city of Boston, the populous towns in the im- 
mediate surrounding circle enjoy the combined 
advantages and comforts of a city and country 
in as high a degree perhaps as any like number 
of people to be found in the world. The first 
circle of towns comprises Dorchester, Roxbury, 
Brookline, Cambridge, Charlestown, Malden, 
and Chelsea. Their farms and gardens are 
generally ina high state of cultivation, teem- 
ing with all the luxuries the earth can produce, 
and with their railroads, omnibuses, and steam 
ferries, they are always within fifteen or twenty 
minutes of Boston. 

In the chamber at the top of the monument 
are suspended two of the four brass field pieces 
which constituted the whole train of artillery 
possessed by the colonists at the commence- 
ment of the Revolution. They are fastened 
firmly to the wall of the monument, with their 
muzzles pointing upward. Engraved upon 
them is an inscription ordered by Congress in 
1788. One of the pieces bears the name, “The 
Hancock,” and the other, “The Adams.” A 
piece two or three inches in diameter has been 
torn from the Adams, near the mouth, by an 
explosion. With the exception of the names 
of the pieces the inscription upon them are 
alike. The following is a copy of one of 
them :—“ The Hancock. Sacred to liberty. 
This is one of four cannon which constituted 
the whole train of field artillery possessed by 
the British Colonies of North America at the 
commencement of the war, on the 19th of 
April, 1775. This cannon and its fellow, be- 
longing to a number of citizens of Boston, 
were used in many engagements during the 
war. The other two, the property of the Gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts, were taken by the 
enemy. By order of the United States, in 
Congress assembled, May 19, 1788.” 

The average number of people ascending the 
monument is about eighteen thousand a year, 
and the charge is twelve and a half cents, pro- 
ducing about two thousand two hundred and 
fifty dollars. The charge is too high. Itshould 
be reduced certainly to the smallest national 
silver coin, say three cents, in order that the 
toiling thousands who feel the earning of every 
penny may not feel it too much of a tax to as- 
cend the monument occasionally, and strength- 
en their patriotic sentiments by the history it 
calls up and the associations it affords. There 
is no good reason why the poor sewing girl, 
who receives hut twelve and a half cents a day, 
should be required to give up her day’s pay for 
the privilege of visiting this memorial, of the 
patriotic struggle of her fathers. 








BIG TREE ON BOSTON COMMON. 


A correspondent of the ational Intelligen- 
cer, who has lately been on a visit to Boston, 
says: 

cf There are some things which the Boston 
people do try to preserve from change; and one 
is the big elm on the Common, which stands as 
it did, and where it did, two centuries ago. It 
is more than twenty feet in circumference near 
the ground, and its giant arms are stretched out 
to a long distance. It is beautiful to witness 
the pious care taken to preserve this venerable 
relic of ancient times. To guard against the 
rude touch of Vandal hands, it is carefully en- 
closed by an iron fence. Any wounds in its 
sides, defects, or signs of decay, are tenderly 
nursed, bound up, and shielded from wet and 
weather. Some of its arms have become too 
heavy to sustain their own weight. These 
have been clasped by iron bands and attached 
by long iron rods to higher bands in the top of 
the tree to support them. As dutiful children 
look after an aged and venerable parent, nur- 
sing his infirmities and supplying all his wants, 
so do the good people of Boston nurse and 
cherish the old big elm. If this is one of the 
Boston “ notions,” it is a beautiful one.” 


Sabbath School. 








STATE-ST. 8. SCHOOL, UTICA. 

I wish just to give a little history of some of 
our operations. We numbered but twenty 
scholars when we organized four years ago this 
summer; we have enrolled now nearly two 
hundred, our average attendance, including 








teachers, about one hundred and sixty-five. 
Our usual course in school, and method of 
management and teaching, I suppose is similar 





to that in most other schools. We haye found 
it not only advisable, but profitable, to usc some 
extra means to interest our children, and these 
means have in some instances proved not only 
occasions of interest, but sources of direct gain. 
I will give an example :—During the past win- 
ter our teachers resolved to get up a festival in 
the form of an exhibition. Preparations were 
accordingly made, and the children trained for 
a few weeks. When the time came, which was 
a delightful evening in February, at a very 
early hour our church was filled to its utmost 
capacity, and multitudes were obliged to leave 
because they could not gain admittance. 

The speaking by the children was of the 


most interesting character, and received by the | 
audience with the strictest attention and marked } 


approval. When about half through we had a 
short recess, to afford an opportunity for taking 
a collection to pay a debt of twenty dollars, 
standing against us for books at the Book Con- 
cern in your city, to which the audience re- 
sponded with promptness. A proposition was 
then made to raise by subscription twenty dol- 
lars more, to make an addition to our library ; 
this proposition was responded to with equal 
promptness, and thus nearly forty dollars were 
raised as the first-fruit of our efforts. 

When the speaking was through, a brief and 
appropriate address was delivered by a young 
lad, a member of our school. Thus the occa- 
sion passed off to the entire satisfaction of all. 

Immediately after, a revival of religion com- 
menced, when about thirty members of our 
school made a public profession of religion, and 
are giving good evidence of a genuine faith in 
the blessed Saviour. H. C. Srearns. 

Utica, N. Y., Aug., 1851. [S. S. Advocate. 











Obituary. 





DEATH OF LITTLE THOMAS. 


When I arrived at the house, the physician 
had just pronounced his disease to be beyond 
the reach of medicine. I immediately went to 
his chamber. He welcomed me with a sweet 
smile, and thanked me for coming to see him. 
That night I watched with him, and once or 
twice the dear child urged me to Jie down and 
try to sleep. He appeared to suffer a great 
deal of pain, but he did not once murmur. 
Towards morning he grew very restless, and 
as I bent over him and expressed a wish to re- 
lieve him, he said, “ Will you pray for me that 
I may be patient?” I offered up a short 
prayer, and when I had closed, he said, “* What 
a comfort it is to pray. It seems to bring the 
Saviour close to me.” When his mother came 
into the room soon after, he bade her good 
morning with a cheerful smile. Seeing tears 
in her eyes, he said, “ Do not weep, dear moth- 
er, I am going to heaven, where I shall see my 
father again; and I am going to my dear Sav- 
iour too. I wish you could go with me, but it 
will only be a little while, and you will come 
too.” After this he failed fast, and when the 
physician came in, he said he could not live 
many hours. Thomas overheard him, and said, 
“T will soon be with Jesus, then.” These 
were the last words he spoke. He motioned 
afterwards to kiss his mother, and when she 
asked him to raise his hand a little if he felt 
the Saviour was with him, he lifted it up, and 
smiled so sweetly ; and he seemed to die with 
that very smile on his lips. When he drew his 
last breath, I did not so much mourn his loss, 
as thank God for his safe and pleasant passage 
to glory. 








THE TWO REBELS. 
During the sieges of Augusta and Cam- 
bridge, two young men of the name of Martin, 
belonging to Ninety-Six district, South Caro- 
lina, were inthe army. Meanwhile their wives, 
who remained at home with their mother-in- 
law, displayed as much courage, on a certain 
occasion, as was exhibited perhaps, by any fe- 
male during the struggle for Independence. 
Receiving intelligence one evening that a 
courier, under guard of two British officers, 
would pass their house that night with impor- 
tant dispatches, Grace and Rachel Martin re- 
solved to surprise the party and obtain the pa- 
pers. Disguising themselves in their husbands’ 





| outer garments and providing themselves with 


arms, they waylaid the enemy. Soon after 
they took their station by the road-side, the 
courier and his escort made their appearance. 
At the proper moment, the disguised ladies 
sprang from their bushy covert, and presenting 
their pistols, ordered the party to surrender 
their papers. Surprised and alarmed, they 
obeyed without hesitation or, the least resis- 
tance. The brave women having put them on 
parole, hastened home by the nearest route, 
which was a by-path through the woods, and 
dispatched the documents to General Greene by 
a single messenger, who probably had more 
courage than the trio that lately bore them. 
Strange to say, a few minutes after the ladies 
reached home, and just as they had doffed their 
mail attire, the officers, retracing their steps, 
rode up to the house and craved accommoda- 
tions for the night. The mother of the hero- 
ines asked them the cause of their so speedy 
return after passing her house, when they ex- 
hibited their paroles and said that “ two rebels” 
had taken them prisoners. Here the young la- 
dies, in a rallying mood, asked them if they had 
no arms, to which query they replied, that, 
although they had, they were arrested so sud- 
denly that they had no time to use them. We 
have only to add that they were hospitably en- 
tertained, and the next morning took their leave 
of the women as ignorant of the residence of 
their captors as when first arrested.—JVoble 
Deeds of American Women, by J. Clement. 


—_ @ditorial. 


MORAL HEROISM.—NO. XI. 
CHRISTIAN GOTTLIEB HEYNE. 

The biographies of celebrated Germans pro- 
duce many examples of great heroism, shown 
in bearing poverty, and practicing self-culture 
under adverse circumstances. Being poorer 
than the English, and having an abundance of 
schools, wherever a disposition to cultivate 
literary pursuits exists, instruction is not want- 
ing to the poorest; but the means of living 
while obtaining that instruction, is a very diffi- 
cult matter. This will be seen in the life of 
Christian Gottlieb Heyne, who may be con- 
sidered as a specimen of the numerous class of 
poor German students. 

Heyne was born in the town of Chemnitz, in 
Lower Saxony. His father was a poor weaver 
with a large family of children. Want, he says 
in his memoir, was the earliest companion of 
his childhood ; and he remembers often seeing 
his mother come home at night, weeping and 
wringing her hands, having been unsuccessful 
in selling the goods which the daily and night- 
ly toil of his father had manufactured. But 
their poverty was not the result of indolence ; 
they were all industrious, and what is better, 
religious, and did not suffer their children to be 
ignorant as well as poor. At an early age, 
young Heyne was sent to a child’s school, 
where he showed a remarkable desire to obtain 
information, and where he made such rapid 
progress, that when only in his tenth year, he 
helped pay his expenses, by teaching the daugh- 
ter of a neighbor to read and write. 

Soon learning all that was taught in this first 
school, he longed to study Latin. The son of 
a schoolmaster who had studied at Leipsic, 
offered to teach him for fourpence a week ; yet, 
how to obtain this small sum, he did not know. 
Being sent one day to the baker shop of his 
godfather, for a loaf, Heyne, on his way, was 
pondering on his difficulties, and the obstacles 
to his learning Latin seemed so great, that he 
fairly wept. Entering the shop in tears, the 
baker inquired the cause, and when he learned 
that fourpence a week would enable him to 
study Latin, he kindly undertook to pay the 
fee. Heyne was so intoxicated with joy that 
he ran home, tossing the loaf in the air, which 
slipped from his hands into the gutter; bat a 
sharp scolding from his parents, who could not 
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afford the loss, soon brought him to his senses. 

He continued his studies for two years under 
his new instructor, when his teacher owned 
that the boy knew as much as he did himself. 
Heyne’s father at this time, was unwilling that 
his son should remain longer at school; he 
wanted his assistance at his trade, and was una- 
ble to support him any longer. But Heyne, 
though a dutiful and affectionate son, was very 
anxious to pursue his studies, knowing that in 
this way he might ultimately help his father far 
more effectually, than if he learned some hum- 
ble trade. Fortunately, a clergyman in the 
ueighborhood, hearing of his remarkable tal- 
ents, volunteered to send him at his own ex- 
pense, to the principal seminary of Chemnitz. 

Here he underwent a great deal of hardship. 
His patron was very remiss in sending him 
money, and he was obliged to teach to procure 
the necessaries of life. He was too poor to 
buy books, and so had to make copies of those 
of his fellow students, which must have been 
very severe labor, besides taking a great deal of 
time. 

At length the time came when it was neces- 
sary that he should proceed to the University. 
He applied to his patron, the clergyman, and 
obtaining a churlish grumbling promise of as- 
sistance, he went to Leipsic on foot, with only 
four shillings in his pocket. Perhaps no one 
ever proposed to enter a University, on such a 
sum, or in such circumstances, before or since. 
All his dependence was on the supplies his pat- 
ron might send him; and these were so tardy, 
that he kept himself from starving with the ut- 
raost difficulty. Often while attending the lec- 
tures in the University of Leipsic, Heyne was 
without a penny to buy a small loaf, and had 
frequently to make a dinner of boiled peas- 
husks. He says, that at this dreadful time he 
must have perished, but for the compassion of 
the maid-servant where he lodged, who, seeing 
his distress, aided him to the best of her ability. 

At length, after many years of various vicis- 
situdes, his fortunes changed for the better. 
The learned had noticed his writings, and his 
translations from the classic authors, were re- 
marked and admired. When the Professorship 
of Eloquence in the University of Gottingen 
became vacant, one of the most distinguished 
scholars of Germany, to whom the professor- 
ship was offered, declined it, saying that Heyne 
was alone competent to fill the vacant chair. 
This suggestion was attended to, and the poor 
weaver’s son—the self-taught student—was 
elected to one of the highest dignities in the 
first University of Germany. After many years 
of great usefulness, full of honors, he came to 
his grave as “a shock of corn fully ripe cometh 
in his season:” leaving numbers of books to 
tastify of his talents, learning, and industry ; 
and leaving what is better—his life, as an hero- 
icexample of fortitude in bearing privations, 
amd diligence in overcoming difficulties. 

N. W. B. 





NEW PUBLICATION. 

A WREATH AROUND THE Cross; or Scrip- 
ture Truths lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton 
Brown. Published by Gould and Lincoln, 
59 Washington Street, Boston. 

At a time when those who have already ar- 
rived at Rome, and those who are on the way 
towards it, are substituting the crucifix for the 
cross—objects of sense for matters of faith— 
and the exercises of a lively imagination for 
the belief of the heart, it is well to resist these 
attempts to corrupt the popular mind by multi- 
plying such works as the present ; in which the 
object of devotion is accurately discriminated 
from that of superstition, and is sustained by 
the presentation of truth to the understanding, 
instead of a graven or a molten image to the 
senses,— Preface. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Calais, Me., April 30th, 1851. 
Mr. Nathaniel Willis,—Dear Sir,—My little 
daughter informed me last evening that the 
year would expire this day since you com- 
menced sending her the Youth’s Companion, 
and wished me to enclose you the pay for the 
coming year, which I cheerfully do; for I do 
not know how one dollar could be laid out to 
better advantage than subscribing for your 

valuable paper. Wituam H. Roapman. 





Variety. 


HEROIC FORTITUDE. 


The eminent Ricuarp Baxter, of England, 
was seized at the age of fourteen with a dread- 
ful disease, which wasted his flesh, and gave 
him the appearance of a person in the last stage 
of a consumption. He was under the care of 
thirty-six different physicians, and all without 
any apparent benefit. He was diseased literal- 
ly from head to foot; had a weak, disordered 
stomach, dreadful head-aches, cough, rheuma- 
tism, and his blood so thin and acrid that it 
often oozed out from his finger ends, and kept 
them continually tender; so that at twenty he 
had all the appearances, and more than the or- 
dinary diseases of fourscore! Surely, if ever a 
man in this world had a right to be idle, it was 
this poor martyr to disease; nay, it might natu- 
rally be supposed that he ‘oak of necessity be 
compelled to relinquish all exertion. 

Yet he resolutely bore up against it all; 
preached fourteen years with great success; 
was a constant distributer of blessings to the 
bodies and souls of the poor; bore the expen- 
ses of several young men through their educa- 
tion, who afterwards became honest and able 
ministers of the gospel ; and wrote no less than 
sixty considerable volumes on various theologi- 
cal subjects. This was the work of a man, 
who probably never saw a well day after he 
was fourteen years old! 


PROVIDENCE. 


A missionary at the West had a strong de- 
sire to attend a missionary meeting, but was de- 
terred by the want of money. The meeting 
was one hundred and fifty miles distant; he 
must go the next day, and in a contribution to 
the ‘'ract cause the day before, he had given 
his last farthing. He determined to go out and 
see if he could borrow the money. Upon his 
threshold he met a man who had come twenty 
miles to pay him a sum equal to his immediate 
need. A few steps further on, he met a man 
who, because the journey had some relation to 
the society, gave him the amount needed. 
Passing still onward, his eye was attracted by 
an object on the ground, which also proved to 
be money sufficient to bear all expenses. Still 
further on, he met a man who unexpectedly and 
without a word gave him a sum which was 
enough to pay the whole. Being thus richly 
supplied, he thought of returning the money 
which he had borrowed, and at the moment 
saw the lender turning the corner in his car- 
riage, who declined to receive his pay. These 
events occurred within one hour. The next 
day the missionary was on his way. On mak- 
ing his journey of three hundred miles, the 
kindness of man, ordered by a bountiful God, 
had kept his expenses down to one-fourth of 
the full fare, so that he returned wearing a 
new coat, which he regards as God’s gift. 
“ They that trust in the Lord,” “shall not want 
any good thing.”—n. t.— American Messenger. 


ee 


HONOUR THY FATHER AND THY MOTHER. 


An old schoolmaster said one day to a cler- 
gyman who came to examine his school, “ I be- 
lieve the children know their Catechism word 
for word.” “But do they understand it ?—that 
is the question,” said the clergyman. The 
schoolmaster only bowed respectfully, and the 
examination began. A little boy had repeated 
the fifth commandment—* Honour thy father 
and thy mother’—and he was desired to ex- 

lain it. Instead of trying to do so, the little 
oy, with his face covered with blushes, said 
almost in a whisper, “ Yesterday I showed 
some strange gentlemen over the mountain. 
The sharp stones cut my feet, and the gentle- 
men saw that they were bleeding, and they 
gave me some money to buy shoes. I gave it 
to my mother, for she had no shoes either, and 








I thought I could go barefoot better than she 
could.” The clergyman then looked very 
much pleased, and the good old schoolmaster 
only said, “ God gives us his grace and bles- 
sing.” 

-__ oe 


A HINT. 


Almost any one can be courteous in a neigh- 
bour’s house. If any thing goes wrong or is 
out of time, or is disagreeable, there it is made 
the best of, not the worse; even efforts are 
made to excuse it, and to show it is not felt; it 
is attributable to accident, not to design ; and 
this is not only easy, but natural in the house 
of a friend. I will not therefore, believe, that 
what is so natural in the house of another, is 
impossible at home, but maintain, without fear, 
that all the courtesies of social life may be up- 
held in domestic society. A husband, as wil- 
ling to be pleased at home, and as anxious to 
please as in a neighbour’s house, and a wife as 
intent on making things comfortable every day 
to her family, as on set days to her guests, 
could not fail to make their own home happy. 


———=g~—— - 
THE WHITE LILY. 

This beautiful flower has been chosen as the 
emblem of purity ; and all must acknowledge 
that the distinction has been fairly won. Of 
Christian purity it is strikingly emblematic. 
Its large white blossom expands, unblemished | 
by a spot, and fills the air with fragrance. The | 
sunlight that rests so lovingly on its head, fur 
from revealing a stain on its snowy bosom, 
only makes more manifest its wnsullied loveli- 
ness. So is it with the Christian who has 
“ washed his robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb.” To those around he ap- 
pears in all the winning attractiveness of a 
holy life ; and when the searching light of Je- 
hovah’s eye is thrown piercingly upon him, that 
light shows his heart purified, and his garments 
unspotted. The Saviour rejoices over him, 
well pleased to see the fruit of his snfferings 
in the guileless Israelite ; and says, with ten- 
derest complacency, “Thou art all fair, my 
love; there is no spot in thee.” 
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WHO I8 OLD? 

A wise man will never rust out. As long as 
he can move and breathe, he will be doing 
something for himself, his neighbour, or for 
posterity. Almost to the last hour of his life, 
Washington was at work. So were Franklin, 
and Young, and Howard, and Newton. ‘The 
vigour of their lives never decayed. No rust 
marred their spirits. It is a foolish idea to sup- 
pose that we must lie down and die, because 
we are old. Who is old? Not the man of 
energy; not the day-labourer in science, art, or 
benevolence ; but he only who suffers his ener- 
gies to waste away, and the springs of life to 
become motionless ; on whose hands the hours 
drag heavily, and to whom all things wear the 
oak of in. Is he old? should not be 
asked ; but is he active ? can he breathe freely, 
and move with agility? There are scores of 
gray-headed men whom we should prefer in 
any important enterprise, to those young gen- 
tlemen, who fear and tremble at approaching 
shadows, and turn pale as at a lion in their 
path, at a harsh word or a frown. 


A WELL-SPENT DAY. 


“ Every day is a little life; and our whole 
life is but a day repeated. And hence it is that 
old Jacob numbers his life by days, and Moses 
desires to be taught this point of holy arithme- 
tic.—to number not his years, but his days ; 
and these, so as to apply his heart unto wis- 
dom! Those, therefore, that dare lose a day, 
are dangerously prodigal ; and those that dare 
misspend it, desperate. 


————_-— 
PRETTY GOOD. 

An eloquent minister of the gospel paused in 
the middle of his sermon and remarked: “If I 
were at home, (meaning in his own church,) I 
would say something about going to sleep, but 
as ] am not, I forbear.” In an instant, heads 
which had been quietly resting on the adjacent 
pew backs straightened up with military pre- 
cision. The preacher concluded his remarks 
without further annoyance. 
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A man who had heard of Dr. Johnson’s fame, 
but who had never seen him, was shown in his 
presence once, and not knowing him, made in- 





quiries where Johnson was. Johnson said that 


he was Johnsen. “You, Johnscn,” said the 
man in astonishment, “ You don’t look as if you 
could say boo to a govse.’ “ Boo,” said John- 
son, gruffly, “ J see, J sce,” said the man, “ you 
are indeed the great Johnson.” 
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“Look up!” thundered the captain of a ves- 
sel, as his boy grew giddy while gazing from 
the top-mast. “Look up!” The boy looked 
up, and returned in safety. Young man, look 
up, and you will succeed. Never look down 
and despair. Leave dangers uncared for, and 
push on. If you filter, you lose. Look up! 
Do right, end trust in God. 


———f > 

Learning anp Genivs.—tIf I might speak 
of Jearning and genius, I would compare ge- 
nius to virtue, and learning to riches. As 
riches are most wanted where there is least 
virtue, so learning where there is least genius. 
— Young. 
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Tue Vatvue or var Sovr.—We shall only 
ascertain the value of a soul when we shall be 
fully able to estimate the worth of a Saviour. 
Legh Richmond. 

Fight hard against a hasty temper. Anger 
will come, but resist it stoutly. A spark may 
set a house on fire. A fit of passion may give 
you cause to mourn a! the days of your life. 


Friendship supplies the place of everything, 


to those who know how to make a right use of 


it; it makes your prosperity more happy, and 
your adversity more easy. 





Poetry. 





THE PRISONED BIRD—A VABLE. 
BY REV. F. C. WOODWORTH. 

A yellow-bird complained one duy 
That he was not contented—— 

That though he sang a cheerful ley, 
His fate he oft lamented. 

His loving mistress, Mary Jane, 
Was at the time so near him, 

That she could hear the bird complain,— 
He meant that she should hear him. 

“ Why, Frank,” she said, “’t is strange indeed! 
You are my dearest treasure ; 

I give you everything you nced— 
I always do, with pleasure. 

“You have a splendid palace here ; 
You’re rich as Julius Caesar,— 

This whining, then, ’t is very clear, 
Is quite unkind to me,-sir. * 

“ What is it that disturbs you so? 
Why sing you thus so sadly ? 

Whet canI do? Pray, let me know; 
I'll do it for you gladly.” 

In tender tones, the bird replied, 
“Those words, dear lady, grieve me ; 

I never once your love denied— 
I feel it all, believe me. 

“T thank you for your tenderness, 
And for this lordly dwelling ; 

Yet blame me not that keen distress 
Within my breast is swelling. 

“One thing alone, my mistress dear— 
Since you demand a reason— 

Robs me of all my pleasure here— 

My palace is my prison.” 
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WHO DOES GOD LOVE? 
God loves the child that secks his face, 
That comes to him for strength end grace. 
To such his grace he will impart, 
And write his laws upon its heart. 
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